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ABSTRACT 



This study investigates the role of several 
important factors in terms of their influence on the supply of 
married women in Canada’s labor force. The factors include income, 
child status, region of residence, family, holdings of assets and 
debts, labor force status of the husband, presence of other adults in 
the family, and residence in a metropolitan area. The data were 
obtained from a survey taken in April and May of 1964, and included 
6,401 returns from non-farm families and unattached individuals,. Some 
findings were: (1) Married women are less likely to be in the labor 
force as their level of family income goes up, (2) The presence of a 
pre-school child is a very strong deterrent to the mother’s labor 
force participation, (3) For the youngest group of married women the 
region of residence is not a significant influence, but for older 
women it becomes increasingly significant, and (4) A wife is much 
more likely to be in the labor force if the husband is unemployed 
than if he is employed. (GEB) 
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FOREWORD 



In 1966 the Special Labour Force Studies programme of publications 
was initiated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. These research studies 
were designed to reach a broad audience interested in the changing nature 
and composition of the Canadian labour market. Some aspects of manpower 
development, however, require a somewhat more technical approach. For 
this reason, the present series (B), of which this is the fourth study, will 
be published as a companion series of technical papers. 

This study was initiated under the direction of Dr. Sylvia Ostry who, 
until recently, was Director, Special Manpower Studies and Consultation, 
and was completed after Mrs. Helen Buckley assumed responsibility as 
Chief, Special Manpower Research Section, Regional and Manpower Re- 
search Staff. 

The responsibility for the analysis and interpretation of the data is 
that of the authors and not of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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WALTER E. DUFFETT, 
Dominion Statistician . 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

Social custom provides the Canadian male with a fairly clearcut pat- 
tern for his adult working life, while it provides his female counterpart 
with a complex variety of alternatives and taboos. It is possible to gener- 
alize the male's situation: having left the educational stream and motivated 
by some combination of such necessities as food, shelter, family support 
and the personal satisfaction of achievement, a man will either be working 
or seeking employment. For females the decision to participate in the 
labour force is considerably less automatic. Some women work for the 
same reasons that apply to the male — for example, most single women, as 
well as many divorced, separated, widowed, or student-husbanded women will 
work as providers, and, wherever possible, for the satisfaction derived 
from personal achievement in their work. But what of married women whose 
husbands are present and typically working? Their participation or non- 
participation in the labour force depends on a more complex set of con- 
siderations including constant moral and practical problems. The once- 
firm rule that “the woman's place is home'' has been modified, so that it 
is more likely to read* 1 , , . the woman's place is in the home if she has 
small children and strong compunction to stay with these children, or if 
she lacks good substitute care for the children". The wife without small 
children may find “confinement to quarters" unbearable particularly if she 
lives in an impersonal high-rise building in a large city. Alternatives to 
“the home'' include involvement in a variety of community and charity 
organizations, a return to the educational system, or a job. The relative 
attractiveness of being in the labour force is likely to hinge on the oppor- 
tunity cost of labour force participation —that is, how much income is 
foregone by withholding services— the “need" for additional income, 
judged in the light of current and anticipated family circumstances, and 
the personal satisfaction derived from the job. 

Historical Background 

During the period for which records exist, women have steadily in- 
creased the extent of their labour force participation. More complete data 
are available for females in general rather than married ones in particular; 
however, such data as exist point to some sharp differences in the patterns 
of their labour force participation. 

In Table 1 are recorded some measures obtained from the decennial 
censuses, starting in 1931, There is a clear upward trend in the extent to 
which married women are in the labour force. Only 3.5 per cent of married 
women were in the labour force in 1931, By 1951 the figure had more than 
trebled, and by 1961 it had increased more than six-fold/ reaching 22.0 per 
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cent. Furthermore, the married women formed an increasing portion of the 
total female labour force during this period: in 1931 married women ac- 
counted for only one female worker in ten; by 1961 she accounted for 
almost five in ten. 

Table 2 records similar statistics annually for the period 1959 to 
1969. The aggregate participation rate of all women has increased steadily 
from 26.7 to 35.2 per cent, or by 8.5 percentage points during the decade.lt is 
clear from the “married”, and “single”, and “other” categories that the 
increase in the total has occurred primarily as a result of the steady rise 
in the labour force participation of married women, which increased from 
18.0 per cent to 31.2 per cent or by 13.2 percentage points in the decade. 
During the same period the proportion of married women in the female 
labour force grew from 44 per cent to 56 per cent. Part of the growth is no 
doubt attributable to the reduction in the average age at the time of mar- 
riage, but the bulk of the increase is probably in line with the general and 
marked trend for married women to be in labour force. 1 



1 The 1961 figures in the two tables are not directly comparable since Table 
1 reports the mid-year 1961 Census estimate while Table 2 reports the annual 
average. See also Tables 5 and 6 below. 



TABLE 1. Female Labour Force Participation, 
Census Years 1931 -61 1 



Year 


participation rate 


Married women 
to total women 
in labour force 


Married 


Single 


Other 


Total 








per cent 




1931 


3. 5 


43.8 


1 

21.3 


19. 3 


10.0 


1941 


4.5 


47.2 


17. 3 


20. 3 


12.7 


1951 


11. 2 


58. 3 


19. 3 


24. 1 


30.0 


1961 


22.0 


54. 1 


22.9 


29.5 


49.8 



^Statistics from the 1S31 -Census-are forthe age -group.1 0 .and over. Statistics. 

from the 1931-51 Censuses are for the age group 14 and over. Statistics from the 
1961 Census are for the age group 15 and over. Figures exclude those on active 
military service; Newfoundland is included from 1951 on; the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories are not included. 

Sources: DBS, 196 1 Census, Advance Report N. AL-1( Catalogue No. 94-500), 
Table 2. DBS, 1931 Census Vol. VII, Table 55, Table 26. 
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TABLE 2. Female Labour Force Participation, 
1959-69, Annual Averages 



Year 


Participation rate 


Married women 
to total women 
in labour force 


Married 


Single 


Other 


Total 








per cent 




1959 


18.0 


51.6 


25.8 


26.7 


44. 4 


1960 


19. 2 


52. 4 


27. 4 


28.0 


45.0 


1961 


20. 8 


51. 4 


27. 4 


28.8 


47.3 


1962 


21. 6 


50. 5 


26.9 


29. 1 


48. 4 


1963 


22.6 


49. 1 


27.7 


29.6 


49.7 


1964 


24. 1 


CO 

CO 


27. 9 


30.5 


51. 1 


1965 


25. 2 


48.7 


27.6 


31. 3 


51.7 


1966 


26.8 


49.7 


28.0 


32.8 


52. 1 


1967 


28.3 


49.6 


28.9 


33.8 


53. 3 


1968 


29.6 


48.7 


28. 4 


34. 4 


54.7 


1969 


31. 2 


48.6 


27. 4 


35. 2 


55.8 



Source: DBS, Special Surveys Division, Mimeographed publication 9603- 101. 



While the labour force participation of married women in Canada and 
elsewhere has increased dramatically over the last few decades, the labour 
force participation of men, especially those in their prime working years 
(from 25 to 55) has remained steady at a figure just short of 100 per cent. 
Men, especially in the prime age groups, have a very strong attachment to 
the labour force: if they are able-bodied, the dictate of society is that 
once educated, they should be working. All other groups in the labour 
force have a rather weaker or more "marginal” attachment. All of these 
marginal members of the labour force are, by definition, willing to choose 
to v/ork or not to work as the circumstances change. For example, "older” 
men, even including those 55 -65, have reduced somewhat the extent of 
their labour force participation, and chosen an earlier retirement instead. 
Younger people have opted to stay longer in the educational process, and 
hence enter the labour force later. And, married women have increasingly, 
“ and try a~ greater extent 'than' othermarginal workers, opted to increase the 
extent of their labour force participation. The comparison is, again, with 
prime age males for whom the choice really does not exist: the range of 
circumstances which we have experienced in recent history has not altered 
in a noticeable way the proportion of their numbers who are either working 
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: or seeking work. 2 For the marginal workers, however, the changes have 

1 been significant, and have apparently affected substantially their involve- 

; ment in the labour force. 

I It is the purpose of this study to investigate the role of several im- 

I portant factors in terms of their influence on the supply of married women 

| in Canada's labour force. We proceed first to provide a framework for the 

analysis of the determinants of their labour force participation, and to sum- 
l, marize the current state of knowledge on this subject. We then describe 

f the national survey on which the current study is based and finally present 

I an analysis of that survey. 

2 This is not to say that important changes have not occurred with respect 
to the labour force participation of prime-age males. In particular the average 
number of hours worked per week has declined steadily for many decades. 
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11. FRAMEWORK FOR THE ANALYSIS: IMPORTANT FACTORS 

We are interested to learn the importance, both relative and absolute, 
which a wide variety of factors have on the labour force behaviour of 
married women. Under what circumstances or combination of circumstances 
is she likely to be in the labour force, and under what circumstances not? 
The various factors or circumstances which we reason are likely to have 
some impact we designate the determinants of the labour force behaviour 
of the wife. Thus, for example, one might argue that the level of family in- 
come is one of the factors or circumstances which a married woman takes 
into account when she considers being a member of the labour force. If so, 
then one argues that income is a determinant of whether or not she goes to 
work. Presumably the higher the level of family income when she is not 
working, the less likely she is to work. We can, therefore, hypothesize not 
only that income is a factor which is likely to be taken into consideration, 
but we have a clear idea of the general nature of the impact. 

We start our analysis uy listing and discussing the entire range of 
factors which are likely to be important determinants of the wife's labour 
force behaviour. 



A. Income 



Family Income 

We have suggested that the higher the level of income available to 
the family if the wife does not work, the less likely she is to seek employ- 
ment. The statement seems very plausible, and our subsequent analysis 
indicates that it has much relevance. It is useful, however, to consider a 
number of qualifying factors. 

Is it the family's current income position which is relevant, or its 
permanent income? 3 In any one month or year a family's income may di- 
verge a good deal from its ‘'norm". If so, will the wife, in considering her 
labour force behaviour, be influenced by the current income level, by the 
extent of the discrepancy between it and the norm, or by the norm itself — 
or by all three? As in so many cases the answer is not obvious. Yet the 
matter is of considerable importance. For example, the young, well-edu- 
cated husband will earn much less at twenty-five than he will in five or 
ten years. During this period when the family income is below its “norm” 



3 The concept of "permanent income" originated with Milton Friedman, who 
defines it as "the amount a consumer unit could consume (or believes that it 
could) while maintaining its wealth intact”. Milton Friedman, A Theory of the 
Consumption Function , (Princeton: 1957), p. 221. Jacob Mincer makes use of the 
concept in "Labour Force Participation of Married Women: A Study of Labour 
Supply", in /IspecJs of Labour Economics f (Princeton: 1962), pp. 69 and following. 
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the wife may well wish to supplement it in order that the family can enjoy 
currently the level of consumption which it expects to attain in a few years 
on the basis of the husband’s income alone. 

Potential Income of Wife 

Of obvious importance is the amount which the wife could contribute 
to the family income if she were to go to work — her potential income. For 
wives not already working full time it is impossible to predict potential 
earnings accurately. But the extent of her formal education would be a 
good indicator. 

Against what she could earn in the labour force one must consider the 
non-market contribution which she is making at home— her “home wage". 
By its very nature this is a difficult figure to ascertain. Perhaps three 
concrete bits of information could provide some indication. First, and most 
important, is whether or not there are children, and particularly young 
children, in the family. If there are children her value at home includes all 
the psychological benefits to the child that are associated with the 
mother’s being at home plus the obvious costs which would be incurred to 
provide some sort of child care as a substitute for the mother. 

A second indication is whether the family lives in rented quarters or 
in a home which it owns. Typically a wife would have fewer home respon- 
sibilities in the former case, and would, therefore, be more free to go to 
work. 

A third indication, whose potential impact is perhaps less obvious, 
is the presence in the family of an adult other than the head and his wife. 
On the one hand, the presence of a third adult might provide built-in-child 
care services which would free the mother to go to work. On the other 
hand, that other adult may also be dependent and as demanding of the 
mother’s time and attention as a young child. Clearly particular circum- 
stances will determine which is the case. On an aggregated level we shall 
be able to see which effect appears to dominate. 



B. Security of Income Stream 

A family in a particular income position and fully confident that its 
income will continue at about the same level is in a substantially different 
position from a family with the same current income but much less certainty 
regarding future income. In the latter case the wife is more likely to go to 
work in order to reduce somewhat the uncertainty, and to assure a source 
of income. 
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Closely related to the assurance of an income stream is the family's 
stock of financial securities. A family with a stock of assets, especially 
liquid assets which could readily be turned into cash (e.g., Canada Sav- 
ings Bonds), could survive a period when the income of the head is cut 
back or even temporarily eliminated until new employment is found. While 
a family unable to run down its financial assets may be able to obtain a 
bank loan, the cost could be high and the risk substantial in such circum- 
stances. Thus we hypothesize that, other things equal, the smaller the 
available stock of financial assets the more likely the wife is to go to 
work in order to provide additional income security. 

Conversely, with respect to the family's stock of debts: the greater 
the volume of debts (personal loans, mortgages, etc.) which the family has 
incurred the more likely is the wife to go to work . 4 

In addition we know whether the family owns the place in which it 
lives. It was suggested above that this information could serve as an 
indicator of the wife's home wage. However it could also serve as a 
measure of the family's assets. If the fact of home ownership is deemed a 
proxy for the family's wealth position then one could hypothesize that the 
greater the family's stock of wealth the less likely is the wife to be in the 
labour force. However, we are able to take directly into account the fami- 
ly's asset position without relying on such a proxy variable. Hence if we 
find a significant independent role for the home ownership variable it 
would suggest only that the fact of home ownership has an influence on 
the wife's home wage independent of the several other indicators also em- 
ployed. 

Another observable dimension of the income security of the family is 
the employment status of the husband. If the husband tends to be unem- 
ployed periodically the wife will have an incentive to even out the fami' 
ly's income stream by going to work. At what is perhaps the other end of 
the spectrum, if a man is self employed he is very unlikely to find himself 
unemployed. His job security is nearly complete and his wife need not 
work to provide the “stop-gap". Of course, job security is distinct from 
security of the income stream; the wife is still likely to be in the labour 
force if her husband's income varies greatly from year to year. 



4 There remains a question regarding the direction of the causation in the 
cases mentioned above. For example, it is possible that a wife will go to work not 
because the family has certain debts, but rather in order to permit the family to 
incur such debts. We comment on this point subsequently. In the meantime we note 
that our empirical work in general supports the hypotheses in the text. 
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C. Tastes for Work 

The consensus of opinion on such socially sensitive matters as the 
labour force participation of married women changes over time, and to some 
extent, differs at a point of time from one centre to another. The “taste 
for work” is a complex phenomenon having many dimensions and, as we 
indicated before, it depends not only on what the wife herself may think, 
but also what her husband, children, and neighbours might think. Most of 
these factors are not very readily quantifiable. Some aspects, however, 
are. We may investigate, for example, the extent to which tastes appear to 
vary from one part of the country to another, between metropolitan and 
non-metropolitan centres, and among various age groups. 

D. Random Factors 

In addition to all the factors which we have discussed there are in- 
numerable factors which an individual wife will wish to take into account. 
Many of the factors will be specific to her, and hence not of general inter- 
est. Some of these factors will favour her labour force entry, others dictate 
against it. 

To the extent that the factors which we have discussed above are the 
major ones of general applicability —and we believe them to be— other 
factors can be viewed as typically specific to individual cases, and af- 
fecting the labour force behaviour of married women at large in an offset- 
ting way. 



E. Summary of the Determinants 

In its most general form we may summarize the foregoing by stating 
our hypotheses as follows: the labour force behaviour of the married woman, 
is, in significant measure, explained by, or a function of, the above several 
determinants. In order to make the discussion more concise and explicit 
we assign symbols to each of the several determinants, as noted in Table 
3. Using the symbols we can state our formulation in terms of a single 
equation: 

P =f(Y-W, Y p -Y h , Fin Sec, Taste, U) 

The above equation simply states that the probability that a married woman 
will be in the labour force is related to and partially explained by each of 
the several variables on the right-hand side. 
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TABLE 3. The Determinants of Labour Force Participation: 



Symbols, Definitions, and Some Indicators 



Symbol 


Definition 


Some indicators 


P, 


Labour force participation of wife, the 


Proportion of married women 


l 


probability that a married women will 
be in the labour force. 


in the labour force 


Y-W 


Income of the family, excluding the earn- 


Current income 


f 


nings of the wife. 


Expectationsof futureincome 


P 

Y 

w 


Potential earnings of the wife. 


Education 


h 


Home wages of the wife. 


Child status 


Y 


Home ownership 


w 




Presence of other adults in 
home 


Pin Sec 


Financial security: holdings of assets 


Bank deposits 




and debts. 


Bonds 
Mortgages 
Personal debts 
Equity in real estate 
Employment status of hus- 
band 


Taste 


Taste for work. 


Regional variations 
Urban-rural discrepancies 


U 


Ramdom, unexplained factors. 


None 



1 
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III. REVIEW OF PREVIOUS CANADIAN STUDIES 

Four analyses of Canadian data have been published which investi- 
gate the differentials in the labour force behaviour of women of varying 
marital status, age, and other characteristics. Each of these studies has 
paid especial attention to the case of married women. 5 In addition several 
publications providing background information have appeared, 6 conferences 
have been held on the problems encountered by the working woman and 
especially the working mother, 7 and a Royal Commission has been ap- 
pointed to investigate her situation even more thoroughly. Having reviewed 
briefly the historical background of the changing pattern of the labour force 
behaviour of married women, and provided a framework for the discussion, 
we now review previous analyses in order to put into proper perspective 
our own study. 8 

The Allingham, Allingham and Spencer, and Ostry studies have ana- 
lysed 1961 Census Data, and considered and evaluated the importance of 
several factors which one would expect would have a major bearing on 
whether or not a married woman would work. In total they have attempted 
to quantify the absolute and relative importance of age, education, resi- 
dence, child status, and the income of the husband for married women. 
Thus these studies, taken together, have considered many of the various 
indicators of the several determinants of the labour force participation of 
the married woman which we outlined in our framework for analysis, in 
Part 3, 



5 Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Special Labour Force Studies, No. 5, Women 
Who Work: Part 1, The Relative Importance of Age, Education, and Marital Status 
for Participation in the Labour Force, by John D. Allingham, (Ottawa: Queen’s 
Printer, 19&7). 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics* Special Labour Force Studies, Series B, No. 
1, The Demographic Background to Change in the Numbers and Composition of 
Female Wage-Earners in Canada, 1951 to 1961, by John D. Allingham, (Ottawa: 
Queen's Printer, 1967). 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Special Labour Force Studies, Series B, 
No. 2, Women Who Work: Part 2, Married Women in the Labour Force: The Influence 
of Age, Education , Child-Bearing Status , and Residence , by John D. Allingham 
and Byron G. Spencer, (Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 1968). 

The Female Worker in Canada, 1961 Census Monograph, by Sylvia Ostry, 
(Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 1968). 

6 For example, the Women' s Bureau Bulletin, published occasionally by the 
Canada Department of Labour; Women at Work in Canada, (Ottawa: Queen's Printer, 
1964, and previous volumes); Women in the Public Service, Their Utilisation and 
Employment, by Stanislaw Judek, (Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 1968); and Maternity 
Leave Policies, A Survey, Canada Department of Labour (Ottawa: Queer's 
Printer 1969). 

7 See, for example, Canada Department of Labour, Report of a Consultation 
on the Employment of Women with Family Responsibilities, (Ottawa: Queen’s 
Printer, 1965). 

8 In addition several studies which use U.S. data have appeared. See, for 
example, items 5, 10 and 24, Appendix D. 
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In Table 4, we present a summary of the various factors which are 
likely to be important as determinants of the labour force participation of 
married women, and whose importance has been investigated in at least 
one of the three studies mentioned. We consider the three in chronological 
sequence of publication since they have, to an extent, built one upon 
another. 

The first study is that by John D. Allingham. As the title suggests, 
it is not concerned solely with the labour force participation of married 
women, but rather with female participation in general. By tabulating the 
participation rates of women in all marital status groups while controlling 
for the level of education it appears that the level of education has an 
independent impact on participation rates: for every age and marital status 
group the participation rate is higher the more highly educated the woman. 
Similarly, the participation rates of every age and education group are 
higher for single women than for those widowed and divorced, and lowest 
for married women. By comparing the magnitudes of the participation rate 
differentials in each of these cases Allingham concludes that, in order of 
their importance, marital status, education and age of the woman have 
significant impacts on the likelihood that she will be a participant in the 
labour force. For married women in particular, the primary conclusion of 
the Allingham study was that the education of the married woman is a 
much more important factor in explaining her labour force participation 
chan is her age. 

The Allingham study was admittedly preliminary since it was not able 
to consider explicitly the impact of such factors as income and child 
status. To an extent these shortcomings were corrected in the study by 
Allingham and Spencer, which was intended solely to investigate the abso- 
lute and relative importance of several factors as they affected the labour 
force participation of married women. Again the source of data was the 
1961 Census. 

In the Allingham and Spencer study it was possible to investigate the 
importance not only of the age and education of the wife, but also her child 
status, her residence (the size of the community in which she lived), and 
the education of her husband (which served as an imprecise indicator of 
his current and potential earning abilities). The technique of analysis 
changed from reliance on the cross-tabulations of the Allingham study to 
multiple regression analysis with which it is possible to investigate the 
impact of several factors simultaneously. 

The analysis supported and extended earlier work by demonstrating 
the rather insignificant role played by age along in determining the labour 
force participation of the wife, and by showing the substantial importance 
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of the other factors not investigated previously. In particular, it is shown 
that for the youngest age groups of married women (those 15- 24, 25- 34, 
and 35-44) the presence of children is the most important factor, and her 
education is second. For “older” women (those 45-54 and 55-64) the 
education of the wife becomes the single most important factor, her 
husband’s education (income?) second, and child status and residence 
compete for relatively insignificant roles. The same conclusions are 
broadly supported if one considers each of the residence groupings 
separately. 

Finally, we turn to the Ostry Census monograph which pays particular 
attention to the investigation of the determinants of the labour force par- 
ticipation of married women, though it has a much broader scope. In the 
text of the study are many highly suggestive cross tabulations of the 
labour force participation rates of married women. They control for a 
variety of factors, including age, education, child status, and income of 
husband. In addition there is an appendix in which the data is analysed 
using both analysis of variance and multiple regression analysis tech- 
niques. In the appendix the several determinants listed in Table 4, Column 
3, are considered simultaneously in two separate regression analyses, the 
first of which controls for the age of the wife but not for her education, 
and the second of which controls for her education but not her age. 9 

The Ostry study confirms previous results, and provides new informa- 
tion by having an improved child status variable and a regional variable. 
The importance of the child status factor is amply indicated, and particu- 
larly its declining relative importance for older groups of women. The in- 
come of the husband proves to be a more important factor than his educa- 
tion (used as a proxy for his income in the Allingham-Spencer study) in 
determining the labour force participation of his wife. Indeed, while neg- 
lecting the influence which the wife's education may have, the income of 
of the husband becomes the single most important variable in explaining 
the labour force participation of the married woman in the age group 45 -64. 10 

One striking new result is an improved indication of the importance 
and extent of regional differences. Even after taking into consideration 
income, child status, age, and urban-rural factors, a substantial amount of 
explanatory power is left with the regional influence, for all age groups 
combined and for each separately. In fact, a clear pattern is apparent: 
married women of all ages in the Atlantic provinces and Quebec, are 
markedly less likely to be in the labour force than are women in Ontario, 

y As we shall see the first set of regressions can be compared to the current 
work. See Chapter VI. 

10 See, Ostrv, op. cit. t p. 56. 
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the Prairie provinces, and British Columbia . 11 Similar conclusions appear 
warranted when the age factor is neglected and the education level of the 
wife is taken into account . 12 

By comparison, in the current study, (with one exception), we are 
able to include in our analysis all the determinants of the labour force 
participation of married women which have previously been investigated 
using Canadian data. The one important exception is the education of the 
wife. 

In addition, however, we are able to provide a measure of the relative 
and absolute importance of several types of asset and debt holdings of the 
the family, of the importance of the current employment status of the 
husband, and of the presence of adults other than the husband and wife 
in the family unit. 

But before we can proceed to a report and analysis of the current 
results we must pause to consider the sample survey on which the study 
is based and the nature of the data which are avaialble. 

~ "Ibid. 

12 Ibid., pp. 57-8, Table A4. 



TABLE 4. Factors Analysed in Studies of the Labour Force 
Participation of Married Women in Canada 







Study 




Factor 


Allingham 


Allingham 

and 

Spencer 


Ostry 


Age of wife 


15- 24 years 
25-34 44 
35-44 11 
45-54 11 
55-64 11 
All ages 


15- 24 years 
25-34 44 
35-44 44 
45-54 
55-64 44 
All ages 


15- 24 years 
25-34 44 
35-44 44 
45-64 44 
All ages 


Education of wife ..." 


Elementary or less 
Some high school 
Some university 


Elementary orless 
1-3 years of high 
school 

4-5 years of high 
schools 

Some university 


Elementary or less 
Some high school 
some university 
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TABLE 4. Factors Analysed in Studies of the Labour Force 
Participation of Married Women in Canada — Concluded 





Study 


Factor 


Allingham 


Allingham 

and 

Spencer 


Ostry 


Education of husband 




Elementary or less 
1-3 years of high 
school 

4- 5 years of high 
school 

Some university 








Residence 




Metro 


Urban 






Other urban 
Rural non-farm 
Rural farm 


Rural non-farm 


Region 






Atlantic 








Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairies 

British Columbia 


Child status 




No children 


No children 






All younger than 6 

All 6-14 

Other 


Some younger 
than 6 

None younger 
than 6 


Income of husband 






Less than $1 ,000 
$ 1 ,000 -$2,999 
3,000 - 4,999 

5.000- 6,999 

7.000- 9,999 
10,000 + 
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IV. THE SAMPLE SURVEY: THE DATA USED AND 
SOME COMPARISONS 15 

The empirical work to follow is based on a survey taken in April and 
May of 1964 by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and referred to as the 
Survey of Consumer Finances 1964 (hereafter SCF64)- 14 SCF64 was prima- 
rily concerned to estimate the assets and debts position of families at the 
time of the survey, and to estimate their income for the year 1963. This 
information was then used to produce estimates of income, assets, and 
debts for the entire population of Canada, and for various subgroups. In 
the course of collecting such data, questions were posed on a number of 
other matters such as age, sex, marital status, employment status, and 
child status. 

The sample survey was of non-farm families and unattached indi- 
viduals. 15 The original sample consisted of approximately 8,400 house- 
holds in 172 sampling areas. All cities of population 30,000 and over were 
represented in the sample, which was selected by multi-stage probability 
sampling within the framework of the Canadian Labour Force Sample. The 
sampling ratio varied to an extent with the size of the centre in that the 
high income areas in the four largest cities were relatively oversampled. 
Most data were collected by means of direct interviews conducted by 
trained enumerators from the labour force survey staff. Typically the head 
of the household was interviewed. 

Of the 8,400 households in the sample, some 900 were vacant, con- 
tained business premises or were for other reasons not eligible for inclu- 
sion in the survey. The remaining 7,500 households contained approxi- 
mately 8,300 families, 450 of whom were not interviewed because at least 
one member of the family received most of his income from farming. 

In the end 6,401 satisfactory returns were secured from families and 
unattached individuals, representing a response rate of 82.4 per cent. Of 
the remaining 17.6 per cent, 4.9 per cent could not be contacted or were 
missed for some reason, and 12.8 per cent failed to co-operate. 

For present purposes we included for our analysis only those families 
which included husband and wife present, with husband in the labour force; 
and we excluded members of the armed forces. In the end we were left with 
4,476 families. 



13 Readers willing to assume that the survey sample is adequately represen- 
tative for purposes at hand may proceed directly to Chapter V. 

14 The publication based on SCF64 is, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, In- 
comes , Assets and Indebtedness of Non-Farm Families in Canada 1963 % (Ottawa: 
Queen’s Printer, 1966). 

15 This paragraph and the following two are drawn from the above publication, 
p. 68. 
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An Overview of the Survey Data 

Our particular interest is to shed some light on the question, “Why 
do married women work?”, and also to indicate the circumstances under 
which such women are more likely or less likely to be in the labour force — 
i.e., either to be \ irking or to be seeking work. As a starting point, how- 
ever, it is valuable to know the basic pattern of the labour force participa- 
tion of married women displayed in our sample before we attempt to 
analyse it. In particular, we focus on how the participation rate in SCF64, 
(which was collected with quite another purpose in mind) compares with 
other evidence, how the age distribution in the sample compares with that 
in the country as a whole, and how the geographic breakdown of the 
sample compares with the distribution of the population across the country. 
We emphasize that the primary reason for this exercise is to learn whether 
the particular sample data with which we are working can be viewed as 
reasonably representative of the situation in Canada, and hence provide a 
satisfactory basis for generalization. 



Labour Force Participation Rates 

In Chart 1 we depict the participation rates for the several age groups 
as obtained in our sample and in the 1961 Census. The data are recorded 
in Table 5. The data are not strictly comparable, since the Census partici- 
pation rates refer more to a mid-year estimate (May-June) and the SCF is 
earlier in the year (March- April). Furthermore, the SCF data are collected 
using a stratified sample weighted in favour of urban, and especially rela- 
tively well-to-do urban dwellers, whereas the Census data in principle, 
include every person in Canada at the time, whether urban or rural, with- 
out regard to age or occupation. By contrast, our sample is restricted to 
non-farm families, excludes families whose income is derived primarily 
from military pay and allowances/ and includes a disproportionate repre- 
sentation of families in high income areas in the largest cities. 16 



16 Of the various influences at work, we would expect that (1) since SCF64 
follows by almost three years the 1961 Census the average participation rates of 
married women will be higher; (2) the oversampling of larger centres will produce 
a somewhat higher figure for the SCF64 participation rates; (3) the over-represen- 
tation of relatively high-income families in the Survey will bias downward the 
observed participation rates of married women; (4) there is also a seasonal factor. 
The labour force participation rates of married women are typically somewhat 
lower in March-April (the time corresponding to the SCF64) than in May-June 
(the 1961 Census); (5) the 1961 Census participation rates are estimated for 
women 15 years and older; SCF64 is not so restricted, but this factor is likely to 
be of very little importance quantitatively. (6) The census definition includes all 
married women, and not just those whose husbands are present and in the labor 
force. The impact of this difference is not clear. 



CHART- I 
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LABOUR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES OF MARRIED WOMEN, BY AGE: 
A COMPARISON OF THE 1961 CENSUS AND 1964 
PARTICIPATION SURVEY OF CONSUMER FINANCES ESTIMATES participation 




TABLE 5. Distribution of Ages and Labour Force Participation 
Rates of Married Women, Census 1961, and 
Survey of Consumer Finances 1964 



Age of wife 





Less 

than 

25 


25-34 


35-44 


cn 

t 

Cn 


55-64 


65 

and over 


All 

ages 


Labour force participa- 
tion rate: 

SCF 1964, per cent 


28.4 


19.0 


25.0 


24.9 


16.7 


2.8 


21. 2 


Census, 1961, per cent 


24.4 


18.7 


21.0 


21. 1 


11.9 


2. 2 


18. 5 


Age of wife: 












325 




SCF 1964, number 


486 


1, 127 


1, 162 


874 


502 


4,476 


SCF 1964, per cent 


10.9 


25.2 


26.0 


19.6 


11.2 


7.3 


100.0 


Census, 1961, per cent 


10.4 


26.3 


26.3 


18.8 


11.8 


6.6 


100.0 



Sources: 1961 Census of Canada, Vol. VII, Part 1, General Review, the Cana- 
dian Labour Force , pp. 12-37. 

SCF64 unpublished tabulations. 
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Table 6 reports the monthly Labour Force Survey estimates of the 
participation rates of all married women for March through June of 1961 
and 1964. In terms of time of collection, the 1961 May- June figures corre- 
spond most closely to the 1961 Census figure for “all”. The rather large 
discrepancy in the estimates is probably more indicative of the respondent 
sensitivity to “the quality and specific practices of enumeration” 17 in 
answering questions relating to their labour force behaviour than it is to 
genuine discrepancies which would result if the Labour Force Survey were 
unrepresentative. Thus one could sensibly place greater confidence in the 
Labour Force Survey estimates of participation rates (Table 6) than in the 
1961 Census estimates since the former, though obtained on a sample 
rather than a complete coverage basis, are obtained using rather better- 
trained enumerators. In any event we have confidence in the general shape 
of the age-patterns of labour force participation indicated in the Census. 

The important point for our purpose is how the SCF64 estimates of 
participation rates compare with the best available. We suggest that the 
comparison should be with the Labour Force Survey estimates. The Labour 
Force Survey estimated the 1964 March-April labour force participation 
rate of married women at 23.6 per cent (Table 6). The SCF64 esti- 
mate for “all” is 21.2 per cent, or about 2.4 percentage points lower. The 
difference is readily accounted for by the over-representation of relatively 
high income families in the sample. 

Age Distribution of the Sample 

In the lower part of Table 5 we compare the age distribution of 
married women in the survey with their age distribution in the 1961 Cen- 
sus. The figures are surprisingly close, and such differences as exist may 
be accounted for by the small changes in the age distribution of married 
women during the three year lapse between the two data collections. 



17 Frank T. Denton and Sylvia Ostry, Historical Estimates of the Canadian 
Labour Force , 1961 Census Monograph, (Ottawa: Queen's Printer, 1967), p. 8, note. 



TABLE 6. Labour Force Participation Rates of All Married Women, 
Selected Monthly Figures 



Year 


March 


April 


May 


June 


1961 


19.7 


20.5 


21. 1 


21. 1 


1964 


23. 5 


23.7 


24.4 


24.4 



Source: DBS, Special Surveys Division, Mimeographed publication 9603-101 
and 9603-513. 




Geographic Distribution of the Sample 

Table 7 records the regional distribution of observations included in 
the sample. The regional distribution of the sample and the population are 
very similar. The Prairies, which have a larger rural element than the 
country as a whole, are under-represented, and Ontario is over-represented. 

Conclusion 

On the basis of the several comparisons with data collected in other 
surveys, and for various purposes, we conclude that the 1964 Survey of 
Consumer Finance sample, which we use to analyse the determinants of 
the labour force participation of married women in Canada, is representa- 
tive of the population as a whole. 



TABLE 7. Geographic Distribution of Respondents in the Survey of 
Consumer Finances, 1964, and the Population, 1964 



Region 


Sample 


Population 


Number 


Per cent 


Per cent 


Atlantic 


417 


9. 3 


10. 3 


Quebec 


1, 290 


28.8 


29.0 


Ontario 


1,731 


38.7 


34.3 


Prairie 


619 


13.8 


17.4 


British Columbia 


437 


9.8 


9. 1 


Total 


4, 476 


100.0 


100.0 



Sources: Unpublished SCF64 tabulations, and the Canadian Statistical Review. 



V. SPECIFICATION OF A MODEL FOR EMPIRICAL ANALYSIS 18 

We now turn to consider which of the several determinants of the 
labour force participation of the wife discussed in Chapter II can be 
investigated in the current study, and how each of those determinants 
could be expected to make itself felt. 

The major advantage of the present study is to use micro-economic 
data to investigate the impact which various financial variables —income, 
assets, and debts— have on the labour force participation of married 
women. For this purpose our information is the best currently available. 
We know the family's income for the calendar year preceding the survey, 
and we know their holdings of assets and debts at the time of the survey. 
We are also able to comment on systematic differences in tastes for work 
by considering other data available . 19 

However, in order to make our general formulation of the determinants 
of the labour force participation of married women amenable to empirical 
investigation and analysis we must decide, somewhat arbitrarily, the 
nature of the relationship involved. One important assumption in our em- 
pirical work is that the determinants of the labour force participation of 
married women enter into the wife's consideration in essentially an addi- 



18 In connection with the continuing study of the determinants of labour force 
participation it may be of interest to note that the equations estimated in this 
study were specified in August, 1967. 

19 On the other hand there are major factors which we are not able to consider. 
For example, the sample survey learned nothing of the education of the wife — 
clearly a factor of considerable importance in determining both the income potential 

of a married women, Y p and her tastes. (For an earlier quantitative analysis of 

w, 

the impact of the wife’s education on her labour force participation see Allingham 
and Spencer, op. cit., which used highly aggregated data collected in the 1961 
Census. In addition we note that in this study we have available but a few of 
many possible indicators of taste. For example, it would be interesting to in- 
vestigate the impact which religion (or religious denomination), occupation of 
husband, work history of the wife, and many other factors have— and indeed 
whether they have a discernible influence — on the labour force participation of 
the wife. We are, however unable to look at these, and must now leave them in 
the "random'’ component. 

We also lack knowledge of whether or not the wife was expecting a child 
at the time of the survey. While the proportion of the sample may not be important, 
women typically withdraw from the labour force at least temporarily, while 
pregnant. Similarly we know nothing of the respondent's country of origin, the 
length of time which he has lived in his current dwelling or at least the same 
city or town. We know nothing of the employment experience of the head beyond 
his current employment status: presumably even if he were employed at the time 
of the survey, his wife is more likely to be in the labour force if he has experienced 
some difficulty maintaining regular employment than if he has not. 

Many of these factors are taken into account in a forthcoming study, of 
which Byron G. Spencer is one of the authors. Mr. Nicholas Skoulas, is also 
using Canadian cross sectional data to investigate numerous hypotheses of the 
determinants of the labour force participation of married women in Canada. 
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tive way. That is, we assume that a married women is able to give sepa- 
rate consideration to each of the determinants because they are largely 
independent in nature. 20 While the assumption of no interactions among the 
independent variables is not strictly true, it is perhaps a reasonable 
approximation on which to proceed. 



The Basic Model 



• +a. f.. + . • 



+ a f , + a + e, 

n in o i 



The basic model can be written as: 

P.=a t f u +a 2 f i2 

where p. is a dummy variable with unity indicating the participation of the 
wife of the i th family in the labour force, the f is the j th factor for the 
i th family which is assumed to influence the labour force participation of 
the wife, the a. is the coefficient indicating the importance associated 
with this factor and a is the constant term. The e. is an error term repre- 

o x 

senting random, unexplained factors. 21 This is a simple additive model 
with n factors and no interactions. 22 



These factors are either quantitative or qualitative. The quantitative 
factors are naturally expressed by numerical variables while qualitative 
factors are artificially expressed as numerical variables by the use of 
dummy variables. 

At this point a basic decision has to be made whether to use the 
analysis of variance or the multiple linear regression technique to meas- 
ure the effects of the factors. Since we use cross-section sample survey 
data we have no control over the number of observations falling within the 
various ranges or subgroups of the factors selected. Prom an analysis of 
variance viewpoint, this model would yield an unbalanced design and 
probably some empty cells, with the result that the accompanying theo- 
retical and computational difficulties would be overwhelming. On the other 



20 We are encouraged in this assumption by the fact that the range of our 
experimentation with the functional form produced only small changes in the 
estimated impact of those factors not then under review. 

21 Some technical aspects of dummy variable regression analysis, including a 
discussion of the special problems associated with the error term, are discussed 
in Appendix C. 

22 It would be possible to include interaction terms in this framework. For 
example, using the same method of analysis Cohen has included interaction terms 
for the wife’s age (35-54, 55-64, 65 + ) and her education (8-11, 12-15, 16+ years); 
her education (16+) and child status (children aged 0-3, 3-5, 3-17, and 6-17); and 
her age and husband's employment status (employed, unemployed). See Malcolm S. 
Cohen, “Married Women in the Labour Force: An Analysis of Participation Rates", 
Monthly Labour Review , October 1969, pp. 31-35. 
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hand, multiple regression analysis can be employed in this situation with- 
out undue difficulty . 23 We therefore use multiple regression analysis. 

The additional question arises whether to use the observations on 
households directly, or first to aggregate them to an extent. The advantages 
of using the micro data directly have recently been investigated, first on 
the assumption that the individual units have identical behaviour patterns, 
and secondly on the assumption that their behaviour differs. In both cases 
the authors conclude, using a simulation study, that the direct use of indi- 
vidual observations is preferred . 24 Since we were committed to the use of 
micro data before their studies appeared we are reassured by their conclu- 
sions. 

There are two basic approaches in the use of multiple linear regres- 
sion analysis with cross-section data. One method is to represent quanti- 
tative factors on the continuous scale and to quantify certain qualitative 
factors through the use of dummy variables. The other method is to repre- 
sent all factors as dummy variables. Each method has its advantages and 
disadvantages and neither technique is clearly superior to the other. In an 
effort to clarify the relative usefulness of each method two parallel analy- 
ses were undertaken, having as a starting point a common set of factors. 
The part-continuous-part-dummy variable model will now be discussed 
while the dummy variable model will be discussed in Chapter VIII. 

Specification of the Equation; the Continuous Variables 

We suggested, in Chapter II, the range of determinants which appears 
to be important in explaining why married women work. We must now con- 
sider the way in which each of the various factors to be included in our 
study is likely to make its influence felt and, hence, to suggest the appro- 
priate way in which the factors will enter our empirical work. In other 
words, we must make plausible assumptions regarding the impact of each 
variable alone. For example, could a unit change in one of the explanatory 
variables be expected to have about the same impact on the wife’s labour 
force participation regardless of the level from which that change occurred, 
or would one expect the impact to be enhanced or diminished as the base 



23 Davis has considered closely the advantages of analysis of variance in a 
similar context. See, Some Methods of Analysing Cross Clas sified Census Data: 
the Case of Labour Force Participation Rates , by N.H.W. Davis, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Special Labour Force Studies, Series B, No. 3, (Ottawa: Queen’s 
Printer, 1969). 

34 G.H. Orcutt, H.W. Watts, and J.B, Edwards, “Data Aggregation and 
Information Loss”, American Economic Review , 58, September 1968, pp. 773-87; 
and J.B. Edwards, and Guy H. Orcutt, “Should Aggregation Prior to Estimation 
be the Rule?”, Review of Economics and Statistics , LI, November 1969, pp. 
409-20. 
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level increased? To take a specific case, we have suggested that, other 
things equal, a wife is less likely to work the higher her husband's in- 
come. But how much less likely? Suppose an increase in the husband's 
income from $5,000 to $6,000 reduces by 5 per cent the probability that 
the wife will be in the labour force. If that $1,000 increment had been from 
$10,000 to $11,000. would the same impact on the wife's labour force 
behaviour be felt? Probably not. 

Consider Chart 2. On the vertical axis we plot the dependent variable, 
the labour force participation of married women. The legitimate range of 
values which it can assume extends from zero to one hundred per cent: at 
one extreme all married women could stay “at home", at the other they 
could all be in the labour force. 

On the horizontal axis we plot levels of one of the variables or 
factors —which we designate “determinants" —with which we attempt to 
explain the level of the dependent variable. In this example, we plot the 
income of the husband, Y u , on the horizontal axis. 

n 

Depicting the situation in this way allows us to consider, one by 
one, the probable impact which the explanatory variables will have on the 
dependent variable. We have already hypothesized that the higher the level 
of income available to the family if the wife is not working, the less 
likely is she to work. Thus we would expect to find a downward sloping 
relationship connecting points on the two axes. But what specific shape 
is that downward slopping relationship likely to assume? 

Line AA in Chart 2(a) suggests that the relationship is linear: an in- 
crease of $1,000 in the husband's income will have the same negative 
impact on the probability that the wife will be in the labour force whether 
his initial income was $5,000 or $10,000. Line BB in Chart 2(b) suggests 
that the relationship is nonlinear. It is drawn in such a way that $1,000 
increase in the husband's income will have a lesser impact on the proba- 
bility that his wife will be in the labour force, the higher the level of his 
income. The case is clear in the chart: the $1,000 increase to $6,000 
reduces by a much larger amount the probability that the wife will be in 
the labour force than does a similar increase from a base of $10,000. A 
similar set of charts could be drawn for each of the remaining financial 
variables (asset and debt holdings) which we are considering. 25 In Chart 
2(a) the regression equation would take the form 

P= “o + a i Y h- 



25 There are, of course, many other specifications which could be considered. 
We restrict oiirselves to the two indicated since they are both widely used and 
plausible. 
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In the second case the reciprocal of the income variable is used, and the 
equation becomes 



V = Po + / 3 , TT- 

h 

Which form shall we use in the actual estimation of the relationship? 
Each has its merits. The linear case is particularly easy to understand, 
and yields results which are readily interpreted. One defect in the current 
use is that it will intersect the horizontal axis at some positive level of 
income, and thereby produce the untenable implication that participation 
rates could fall below zero — i.e., that fewer married women than zero 
married women could work. 26 Perhaps more importantly, as mentioned 
already, the linear nature of the relationship implies chat a given change 
in the explanatory variable is expected to yield the same (absolute) 
change in the level of the dependent variable, regardless of the initial 
level of the explanatory variable. The implication seems to us contrary to 
common sense; rather, the absolute impact is likely, in general, to di- 
minish as the level of the explanatory variable increases. We therefore 
choose to specify that each of the financial variables enters the relation- 
ship in a reciprocal form, as illustrated in Chart 2(b). 27 

In Table 8 there are brief definitions of the continuous variables used 
in the analysis, together with the form in which they enter the regression 
equations. A detailed definition of each variable is provided in Appendix 
A. Note that rather than a simple inverse, e.g., l/(Y f -W) we use 
1000/(Y f -W + 1000). The latter form is identical for purposes of interpreta- 
tion, but has the empirical advantage that it is not undefined should the 
explanatory variable (in the example, Y f -W) happen to be zero. 

Specification of the Equation: The Qualitative Variables 

In addition to the financial variables, for which we have measures, 
we wish to consider the impact of several qualitative factors which are 
likely to be of importance. Among these are the indicators of child status, 
and of location. For each of these factors we assume that the impact is 
such as to shift the relationship up or down in a parallel fashion. Let us 



26 Of course this defect will not be serious if the slope of the relationship is 
quite flat and the intersection with the horizontal axis occurs at a very high level 
of income. 

27 The use of a nonlinear relationship in regression analysis raises once 
again the question whether it is better to aggregate the data prior to estimation, 
or to use the micro data directly. While no study has been undertaken specifically 
to answer this question, Edwards and Orcutt comment that they “do not deal 
with cases where micro components have nonlinear relations, but the need for 
disaggregated data in such cases seems fairly obvious without Monte Carlo 
experiments”. Edwards and Orcutt, op. cit. t p. 409. 
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illustrate what this means. Consider Chart 2(b). Assume that BB depicts 
the relationship which exists between the probability that the wife will be 
in the labour force and the income of the husband when a young child is 
present. The presence of a young child presumably reduces the probability 
that the wife will be in the labour force. The assumption which we adopt 
is simply that any other circumstances shift BB to another position, a 
uniform vertical distance from the old. Such a line is B1B1 which may, for 
example, represent the relationship when no children are present. 



TABLE 8. Continuous Variables Used in the Regression Analysis 



Variable name 


Variable definition 


Form in estimated 
equation 


Income: 






Y f -W 


Total before-tax family income, from all 
sources, for the calendar year 1963, ex- 
cluding earnings of the wife. 


1000 

(Y f -W) + 1000 


Debts: 






D st 


Short-term debts of the family as of the 
survey week. The entry includes all 
non-mortgage debt of the family. 


1000 

D st + 1000 


D u 


Long-term debts of the family as of the 
survey week. It is the total mortgage 
debt on all real estate. 


1000 

D lt + 1000 


Assets: 






A st 


Liquid assets of the family as of the sur- 
vey week. 


1000 

A st + 1000 


S 


Value of all stocks owned by the family 
as of the survey week. 


1000 
S + 1000 


OP 


Value of other financial assets owned by 
the family as of the survey week. 


1000 

OF + 1000 


EQ 


Value of family equity in real estate as 
of survey week 


1000 

EQ + 1000 


Age: 






AGE w 


Age of wife at the time of the survey. 


A GE W 



We assume that the impact of all qualitative factors takes this form. 
The entire range of qualitative factors is defined as a series of dummy 
variables in Table 9. 
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